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About  This  Guide 


The  intended  audience  for  this  guide  includes  staff  members  of  performing 
arts  organizations,  especially  producing  theatre  companies.  Staff  directly 
responsible  for  running  and  maintaining  an  audio  description  program,  such 
as  access  coordinators,  education  and  outreach  personnel,  or  audience 
services  personnel,  will  find  this  guide  particularly  useful.  Those  with  a  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  accessibility  in  the  arts,  audience  development,  or  audio 
description  as  a  potential  vocation  can  also  benefit  from  this  text. 

How  to  Use  This  Guide 

The  information  in  this  guide  is  designed  to  be  comprehensive,  but  we 
recognize  that  it  may  seem  daunting  when  approached  in  its  entirety.  We 
therefore  encourage  you  to  focus  on  sections  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  you 
and  your  specific  circumstances.  Below  is  a  synopsis  of  each  section. 

What  is  Audio  Description?  defines  audio  description  in  a  theatre  setting 
and  outlines  both  the  role  of  the  describers  and  the  main  points  of  the 
description  process. 

Why  Audio-Describe  Theatre?  Four  Perspectives  presents  the  importance  of 
audio  description  from  the  point  of  view  of  four  individuals:  a  member  of  the 
blindness  community,  an  audio  describer,  a  producer  from  a  theatre  serving 
multicultural  and  intergenerational  audiences,  and  an  education  and  outreach 
director  from  a  professional  regional  theatre  company. 

The  Brief  Chronology  of  Audio  Description  Services  provides  a  timeline  of 
important  events  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  audio  description, 
including  recent  events  in  the  New  England  area. 

Audio  Description  Education  emphasizes  the  education  of  both  the  blindness 
and  sighted  communities  about  audio  description  as  a  prerequisite  for  achieving 
equal  access  and  includes  suggestions  for  how  to  carry  out  this  education. 

The  Step-by-Step  Program  Plan  provides  detailed  guidelines  for  planning  and 
implementing  an  audio  description  program,  including  information  about  each 
stage  in  the  process  from  start  to  finish  and  an  overall  time  frame. 

The  Resource  List  catalogs  vendors  of  description-related  services  and 
products,  major  advocacy  organizations  that  provide  services  within  the  blind¬ 
ness  community,  and  Internet-based  resources. 

The  Appendices  contain  examples  of  various  materials  mentioned  in  this  guide. 
The  Glossary  of  Terms  defines  key  words  that  are  used  in  this  guide. 


For  additional  copies  or  to  obtain  copies 
of  this  guide  in  accessible  formats,  contact: 

Kim  Charlson 

Bay  State  Council  of  the  Blind 
57  Grandview  Avenue 
Watertown,  MA  02472 
617. 926. 9198 
617.923.0004  (fax) 
kimcharlson@earthlink.net 
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Introduction 


“Audio  description  provides 
blind  and  low-vision  patrons 
with  equal  access  to  the  won¬ 
drous  spectacle  and  subtle 
nuances  of  live  performances. 


Webster’s  dictionary  defines  accessible  as 
1)  that  which  can  be  approached  or 
entered;  2)  that  which  can  be  got,  obtain¬ 
able;  3)  open  to  the  influence  of;  4)  easily 
understood  or  generally  appreciated.  This 
definition  characterizes  what  the  arts, 
especially  theatre,  should  and  can  be: 
approachable,  obtainable,  easily  under¬ 
stood,  and  appreciated  by  everyone. 

Frequently,  members  of  the  blindness 
community  are  prevented  from  fully 
enjoying  the  performing  arts  because 
they  can  only  hear  voices  and  sounds. 
They  miss  key  visual  information 
because  no  one  has  taken  the  time  to 
explain  or  describe  what  is  happening 
onstage.  In  recent  years,  however,  theatre 
companies  and  other  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  have  begun  to  offer  audio  descrip¬ 
tion,  a  service  that  provides  blind  and 
low-vision  patrons  with  equal  access  to 
the  wondrous  spectacle  and  subtle 
nuances  of  live  performances.  But  how 
does  a  cultural  organization  go  about 
providing  this  service?  What  are  the 
technical  and  artistic  requirements? 
What  steps  can  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
delivery  of  quality  programming? 

As  we  approach  these  questions,  we  first 
must  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a 
broad  range  of  audio  description  philoso¬ 
phies.  On  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  orga¬ 
nizations  use  trained  volunteers  who  see 
a  performance  a  few  times  in  advance 
before  they  describe  it  to  blind  audience 
members.  (Sometimes  volunteers  are 


unable  to  preview  a  performance  in 
advance,  either  due  to  time  constraints 
or  because  the  performance  is  a  one-time 
event.)  Volunteer  describers  are  often  paid 
a  small  stipend  to  cover  transportation, 
parking,  or  other  incidental  expenses. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
describers  are  professional  artists  who 
compose  and  edit  the  production  descrip¬ 
tion  and  rehearse  it  during  performances 
many  weeks  in  advance.  These  profes¬ 
sional  describers  work  under  a  formal 
contract  and  are  paid  for  the  time  they 
spend  writing,  rehearsing,  and  perform¬ 
ing  the  description.  Various  other  meth¬ 
ods  and  approaches — all  of  them  valid 
and  all  with  the  potential  for  success — 
fall  between  these  two  extremes. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  guide,  we  have 
chosen  to  advocate  the  practice  of 
professional  audio  description.  Our  goal 
is  to  ensure  that  a  blind  or  low-vision 
patron  enjoys  an  experience  on  par  with 
that  of  a  sighted  patron,  and  our  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  this  goal  can  be  achieved 
only  when  the  care  and  preparation  of 
the  description  equals  the  professional¬ 
ism  and  quality  of  the  overall  production. 
If  we  expect  an  actor  to  undergo  exten¬ 
sive  rehearsal  to  achieve  a  certain  level 
of  performance,  we  would  expect  the 
same  of  an  audio  describer  who  must 
create  verbal  pictures  of  that  actor’s 
work.  This  is  certainly  not  the  only 
approach,  but  we  feel  it  represents  the 
pinnacle  of  audio  description  program¬ 
ming  and  follows  the  philosophy  we 
most  wish  to  encourage  and  support. 


This  guide  will  enable  you  to  design  and 
implement  a  successful  audio  descrip¬ 
tion  program.  We  have  delineated  the 
practices  and  guidelines  for  establishing 
a  program  for  theatre  organizations  that 
schedule  four-week  rehearsal  periods 
and  four-week  performance  runs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  process  we  specify  here  can  also 
be  applied  by  other  performing-arts  orga¬ 
nizations,  such  as  dance  or  opera  compa¬ 
nies,  arts  presenters,  performing-arts 
centers,  and  community  arts  groups.  We 
hope  you  will  find  this  material  useful, 
whether  you  are  preparing  for  your  first 
or  your  hundred-and-first  described  per¬ 
formance.  Above  all,  we  applaud  your 
efforts  to  involve  blind  and  low-vision 
patrons  more  fully  in  the  transformative 
power  of  the  performing  arts. 
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Imagine  attending  a  performance  of 
Miss  Saigon  with  family  and  friends.  The 
curtain  rises,  and,  for  the  next  two  min¬ 
utes,  you  are  unable  to  experience  the 
opening  scene  because  it  is  a  visual 
experience,  and  you  are  blind.  What  do 
you  do?  You  turn  on  your  headset  and 
listen!  This  performance  is  audio- 
described: 

A  deep  red,  half-circle  shines  low  upon 
seven  rice-paper  panels,  which  mask  the 
stage.  The  half-circle  rises.  As  it  ascends, 
a  full  circle  is  formed.  The  light  from  the 
sunrise  penetrates  the  thin  panels  and 
glows  on  Vietnamese  villagers.  They 
scurry  across  a  scene  of  shriveled  hushes 
and  broken  trees  carrying  baskets  and 
suitcases.  Flashes  of  light  explode 
around  them.  The  people  pause  and 
look  upward. 

The  throng  of  villagers  rushes  off  only  to 
be  replaced  by  a  wave  of  more  hurried 
people.  They  glance  upward  repeatedly 
as  they  run. 


Now,  the  paper  panels  rise  revealing  a 
middle-aged  man  in  worn-out  pants  and 
shirt.  It  is  THE  ENGINEER.  He  leads 
a  petite,  young  Vietnamese  woman 
through  the  crowd.  Her  head  is  slung 
low,  and  she  wears  a  white,  close-fitting 
tunic  over  silky,  loose  pants.  THE 
ENGINEER  calls  out... 

Through  your  ears,  you  are  transported 
in  time  and  space  and  are  fully  engaged 
in  the  story.  Because  of  audio  descrip¬ 
tion,  you  enjoy  a  theatre  experience  that 
equals  the  one  your  family  and  friends 
enjoy  through  their  eyes. 

Audio  description  for  theatre  is  a  prepared 
and  rehearsed  narration  of  the  visual 
aspects  of  a  production.  It  is  presented  in 
a  concise  and  timely  manner  in  between 
the  dialogue  of  the  performance.  The 
describer  narrates  those  visual  elements 
which  convey  meaning  or  insight  into  the 
story  line,  characters’  development,  and 
the  relationships  among  characters.  In 
addition,  any  visual  effects  unique  to  a 
theatre  experience  are  included. 


The  description  must  be  objective.  The 
describer  does  not  tell  the  story  or  draw 
conclusions  for  the  blindness  audience 
but  narrates  what  a  sighted  audience 
sees.  Instead  of  explaining,  for  example, 
“...the  woman  reads  the  letter  and  is 
upset...”  the  describer  recounts  “...she 
reads  the  letter,  then  lets  it  fall  to  the 
floor.  She  presses  her  face  into  her 
hands.”  In  other  words,  the  narration 
does  not  interpret  the  action  on  stage. 
The  describer  states  visual  information 
so  that  audience  members  can  make 
their  own  interpretation. 

The  primary  describer  (one  who  nar¬ 
rates  the  performance)  and  the  sec¬ 
ondary  describer  (one  who  narrates  a 
pre-show  or  intermission  description) 
collaborate  to  decide  what  information 
and  overall  concepts  need  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  pre-show  description.  This 
includes  the  description  of  costumes 
and  scenery  in  detail  as  well  as  other 
notes  (see  Audio  Description  Education, 
pages  io-ii).  The  pre-show  and  perfor¬ 
mance  description  is  conveyed  through 
a  microphone  in  an  audio  describer’s 
booth  and  is  transmitted  to  headsets 
worn  by  audience  members  seated 
throughout  the  auditorium. 

Equal  access  becomes  a  reality  through 
audio  description  when  the  script  has 
been  prepared,  rehearsed,  and  delivered 
during  a  dress  rehearsal  for  a  panel  of 
blind  and  sighted  consultants  prior  to 
the  public  performance.  A  well-prepared 
description  links  the  blind/low- vision 
audience  to  the  sighted  audience  in  a 
fully  accessible  shared  theatre  event. 
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what  is  happening  so  that  interpretation 
can  be  left  up  to  the  blind  audience 
member,  just  as  it  is  left  up  to  the 
sighted  theatregoer. 

Live  audio  description  gives  blind  audi¬ 
ence  members  the  freedom  to  attend  a 
performance  and  not  rely  on  others  to 
tell  them  “what’s  happening.”  It  provides 
a  fully  accessible  performance  and  places 
the  blind  audience  member  in  an  equal 
position  to  discuss  the  play,  how  it  ended, 
and  what  happened  in  various  parts  of 
the  performance.  Live  audio  description 
allows  for  the  ultimate  theatregoing  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  they  liked  the  show  to 
be  made  by  the  blind  person. 

Live  audio  description  is  truly  the  key  to 
providing  accessible  performance  experi¬ 
ences  for  blind  or  visually  impaired  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  blindness  community  has 
experienced  that  access  on  a  small  scale 
and  is  ready  for  more  cultural  access 
opportunities  with  live  audio  description 
in  the  future.  It  can  be  done! 

Equal  access  shouldn’t  be  considered  a 
luxury  but  rather  an  opportunity  to 
broaden  and  reach  out  to  a  new  audience 
who  wants  to  attend  and  will  return  time 
and  time  again  to  performances  with  live 
audio  description.  Make  live  audio 
description  more  than  just  a  dream  for 
blind  and  visually  impaired  people.  Please 
do  what  you  can  to  make  it  a  reality! 


by  Kim  Lharlson 

Bay  State  Council  of  the  Blind 


“What’s  happening  now?”  is  the  prover¬ 
bial  question  whispered  by  a  blind  or 
visually  impaired  theatregoer.  Enjoying 
the  theatregoing  experience  while  being 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  description  of  a 
friend  or  family  member  has  made 
attending  live  theatre  performances  a  bit 
tricky.  The  theatregoer’s  ultimate  hope 
may  be  that  the  plot  be  understandable 
and  heavy  on  the  dialogue.  Sometimes 
the  easiest  approach  may  be  not  to  go! 

Live  theatre  is  an  important  element  of 
our  society,  often  expressing  values, 
trends,  fads,  historical  perspectives,  or 
future  direchons  of  our  culture.  Blind 
and  visually  impaired  people  want  and 
need  to  be  a  part  of  that  society  in  all  its 
aspects.  Live  audio  description  provides 


the  means  for  blind  or  visually  impaired 
people  to  have  full  and  equal  participation 
in  cultural  life,  accessibility  to  the  overall 
performance,  and  the  right  to  be  first- 
class  citizens.  In  short,  the  ability  to  con¬ 
tribute  to,  participate  in,  and  enjoy  the 
treasures  that  society  offers. 

Live  audio  description  is  changing  that 
picture  for  blind  and  visually  impaired 
theatregoers.  Now,  through  live  audio 
description,  audience  members  who  are 
blind  can  listen  through  an  earphone 
and  special  receiver  to  well-crafted  narra¬ 
tion  or  description  that  tells  the  listener 
the  key  visual  elements  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  without  intruding  on  the  dialogue 
of  the  performers.  The  description  is  a 
vividly  written,  detailed  explanation  of 
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Why  Am  I  an 
Audio  Describer? 

by  Andrea  Doane 
Massachusetts  Audio  Describer 

time-consuming  task,  but,  when  it 
works,  it  is  exciting.  Even  more  powerful 
is  feedback  from  the  attending  audi¬ 
ence.  At  the  end  of  a  performance,  I 
have  heard  comments  such  as  “I  under¬ 
stood  the  story  for  the  first  time,”  or  “I 
never  knew  what  a  Charleston  dance 
was,  but  now  I  do!”  When  I  hear  these 
comments,  I  am  exhilarated  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  writer  and  as  a  participant  in  the 
process  of  making  theatre  come  alive. 

The  role  of  a  describer  is  not  essential 
to  the  mounting  of  a  production,  nor 
should  it  be,  but  when  there  are  blind 
patrons  in  the  audience,  the  describer  is 
essential  to  that  particular  performance. 
Just  as  theatre  has  little  meaning  for 
Deaf  people  unless  it  is  interpreted  in 
sign  language,  it  has  little  meaning  for 
blind  and  low-vision  people  unless  it  is 
described.  Often,  members  of  the  blind¬ 
ness  community  will  not  attend  a  show 
unless  it  is  audio-described.  Because 
of  this,  I  have  come  to  realize  the  key 
role  a  describer  has  in  the  blindness 
community’s  decision  to  attend  or  not 
attend  a  theatrical  event. 

Theatre  is  a  shared  experience.  It  is 
perhaps  this  notion  that  serves  as  the 
driving  force  behind  my  motivation  as 
an  audio  describer.  As  a  describer,  I 
participate  in  the  shared  experience  as 
I  facilitate  the  participation  of  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  excluded  from 
a  meaningful  cultural  experience.  My 
work  as  a  describer  is  not  only  personally 
fulfilling,  it  also  allows  me  to  enlarge  the 
shared  experience  of  theatre  with  others. 


Theatre  has  been  a  vital  part  of  my  life 
for  longer  than  I  can  remember.  I  feel 
fortunate  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  enthusiastic  audience  mem¬ 
ber,  I’ve  had  the  opportunity  to  play  many 
different  roles  in  the  theatre  as  a  per¬ 
former,  choreographer,  and  director. 

What  has  excited  and  satisfied  me  about 
each  of  these  experiences  and  my  role  as 
an  audio  describer  is  the  chance  to 
engage  in  work  that  is  collaborative,  cre¬ 
ative,  and  intellectually  and  emotionally 
challenging. 

I  have  found  that  the  role  of  describer 
offers  me  another  way  to  participate  in 
the  process  of  making  theatre  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  other  theatrical  roles.  It 
can  be  said  that  directors  and  actors  inter¬ 
pret  a  playwright’s  script  by  bringing  the 
words  to  life  through  movement  and  ges¬ 
tures.  As  a  describer,  I  bring  the  move¬ 
ment  and  gestures  to  life  through  words. 
For  me,  the  craft  of  matching  the  right 


words  to  the  visual  elements  of  a  play  in 
an  objective  and  timely  fashion  presents 
intriguing  problems  that  demand  creative 
problem  solving. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  audio 
description  writing  process  as  moment- 
to-moment  problem  solving.  Each  prob¬ 
lem  has  challenging  parameters  and, 
within  these  parameters,  I  enjoy  finding 
the  solutions.  For  example,  in  the  play 
Dead  End,  one  character  reacts  physi¬ 
cally  during  a  pause  in  the  dialogue.  The 
parameters  for  describing  that  reactive 
movement  are,  for  instance:  to  accu¬ 
rately  state  the  gesture  or  movement, 
choose  words  that  evoke  the  image,  use 
words  that  work  together  and  are  easily 
spoken,  and  deliver  the  description  (tim¬ 
ing)  before  the  next  line  of  dialogue.  As 
with  other  problem-solving  experiences, 
these  parameters  require  me  to  find  cre¬ 
ative  description  solutions.  At  times, 
description  writing  is  a  tedious  and 
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Why  Audio-Describe 
Theatre? 

by  Susan  Kosoff 

Producer,  Wheelock  Family  Theatre 


After  eight  years  of  audio-describing 
every  production  at  the  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre,  the  question  for  me  is  not  why 
would  a  theatre  choose  to  audio-describe 
performances  for  the  blindness  commu¬ 
nity  but  rather  why  wouldn’t  a  theatre 
choose  to  do  so.  My  question  is  neither 
disingenuous  nor  naive.  It  is  based  on 
an  understanding  of  the  demanding  real¬ 
ities  involved  in  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  audio  description  in  a 
predictable  and  sustained  manner. 

These  realities  include 

•  purchasing  and  maintaining  the  tech¬ 
nologies  needed  for  the  describer  to 
communicate  with  audience  members 

•  securing  or  building  a  space  for  the 
describer  to  use 

•  finding  or  training  effective  describers 
and  then  paying  them  a  fee  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  demands  of  the  job 

•  making  the  special  outreach  efforts  to 
the  blindness  community  needed  to 
assure  an  audience 

•  helping  theatre  staff  and  patrons  accom¬ 
modate  to  any  inconvenience  caused  by 
the  process  (for  example,  a  seeing-eye 
dog  in  the  aisle  or  the  volume  on  a  lis¬ 
tening  device  turned  too  loud) 

Meeting  the  demands  of  providing  audio 
description  may  seem  daunting  in  that 
they  require  a  theatre  to  allocate  both 
human  and  financial  resources  that  may 
be  in  short  supply.  However,  the  actual 
process  of  providing  audio  description 
has  taught  us  that  the  benefits  are  far 
greater  than  the  demands.  First,  of 
course,  is  the  obvious  value  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  blindness  community,  who  do 
not  have  as  rich  or  as  full — if  any — 


opportunity  to  experience  live  theatre 
without  description.  The  second,  perhaps 
less  immediately  apparent,  benefit  is  to 
the  theatre  itself. 

Time  and  time  again  when  we  have 
made  the  effort — whatever  that  may 
be — to  include  people  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  excluded  from  live  theatre,  we 
have  found  an  excitement  and  energy  is 
created  among  cast,  crew,  and  audience 
members  that  enlarges  and  enhances 
the  theatre  experience  for  everyone.  I 
hear  this  in  the  kinds  of  comments  peo¬ 
ple  make.  I  see  it  in  people’s  faces.  I  feel 
it  when  I  sit  in  the  audience  of  a 
described  show. 


Wheelock  Family  Theatre’s  original 
impetus  to  provide  audio  description 
was  rooted  in  our  belief  that  live  theatre 
transforms  lives  and  our  commitment 
to  making  live  theatre  accessible  to  all — 
especially  people  who  have  been  tradi¬ 
tionally  underserved  or  unserved  by  the 
arts.  At  the  Wheelock  Family  Theatre, 
providing  audio  description  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  meaningful 
experience  that  amplifies  the  transfor¬ 
mative  nature  of  live  theatre.  Needless 
to  say,  we  can’t  imagine  producing  a 
show  that  didn’t  include  audio-described 
performances. 


* 


During  the  1996-97  season,  the 
Huntington  Theatre  Company  produced 
Tennessee  Williams’s  The  Glass  Menagerie. 
The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Huntington’s  Education 
Department  and  inquired  if  they  could 
attend  the  student  matinee  performance 
of  the  show.  While  we  were  excited  by 
the  request,  we  had  to  respond  that  we 
had  no  formal  programming,  equip¬ 
ment,  or  budget  for  description  services. 
However,  due  to  the  universal  appeal 
of  Williams’s  work,  the  school’s  teachers 
assured  us  that  they  would  provide  their 
students  with  in-depth  background 
material,  including  recordings  of  the 
play,  and  would  only  need  the  Education 
Department’s  support  through  curricu¬ 
lum  and  study  guides  and  a  pre-show 
visit  into  the  classroom. 

The  day  of  the  student  matinee,  the 
Perkins  students  arrived — and  with  the 
assistance  of  technical  and  production 
run-crew  staff — they  were  guided  on 
stage  to  touch  scenery  and  props, 
enabling  them  to  make  tangible  connec¬ 
tions  to  the  play.  One  of  the  props 
shared  was  a  delicate,  small,  glass  uni¬ 
corn,  from  the  character  Laura’s 
menagerie.  Observing  those  students 
carefully  passing  that  glass  unicorn 


was  a  defining  moment  for  the 
Huntington.  The  education  and  techni¬ 
cal  staffs  experienced  the  impact  of 
live  theatre,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  enabling  people  of  all  abilities  to 
share  that  experience. 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  the 
Huntington  committed  to  including 
audio  description  and  braille  and  large- 
print  programs  in  its  theatre  and  educa¬ 
tion  program  offerings.  Following  the 
Huntington’s  production  of  Artistic 
Director  Nicholas  Martin’s  Dead  End 
during  the  fall  of  2000,  letters  and 
e-mails  from  the  Perkins  students 
provided  testimony  to  the  importance 
of  making  live  theatre  accessible.  One 
student  wrote,  “Having  this  play 
described  for  the  blind  was  a  plus 
because  I  could  visualize  the  action 
on  stage.  For  someone  who  is  blind, 
being  able  to  plug  in  an  earphone  and 
listen  to  a  narrator  with  a  lively  voice 
is  very  special.  You  really  have  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  blind.  The 
Huntington  Theatre  is  one  of  the  few 
places  to  describe  for  the  visually 
impaired.  Keep  up  the  good  work!” 

Mr.  Martin  was  genuinely  moved  by 
the  students’  enthusiastic  feedback. 


“The  theatre  is  about  the  new  and  unex¬ 
pected,”  writes  Mr.  Martin,  “the  discovery 
of  worlds  we  did  not  know  before  and 
characters  who  bring  fresh  insight 
to  the  world  in  which  we  live.”  For  the 
Huntington,  audio  description  has 
unlocked  a  door  to  an  exciting  world 
where  blind  and  sighted  people  can 
laugh,  cry,  and  wonder  in  amazement 
together  inside  a  darkened  theatre. 
While  it  can  sometimes  be  daunting  to 
make  a  new  initiative  a  reality,  to  follow 
the  day-to-day  protocols  necessary  to 
create  a  successful  program,  we  have 
found  that  the  effort  has  strengthened 
and  enriched  our  artistic  mission  and 
our  work.  It  can  do  the  same  for  your 
organization  as  well. 
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Brief  Chronology 
of  Audio  Description 
Services 


1980s 

1981:  The  first  regularly  scheduled 
audio  description  service  for  live  theatre 
performances  begins  at  Arena  Stage  in 
Washington,  DC,  with  description  services 
provided  by  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Ear,  under  the  leadership  of  its  pioneering 
director.  Dr.  Margaret  Pfanstiehl. 

=  1982:  The  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
(PBS),  in  cooperation  with  the  Washington 
Ear,  uses  volunteer  describers  to  add 
descriptions  to  American  Playhouse  and 
Nova  programs.  Since  this  was  before  the 
Second  Audio  Program  (SAP)  channel  was 
available  on  TV,  descriptions  were  distributed 
via  radio  reading  services  in  eighteen  cities 
using  the  subcarrier  channels  of  NPR  radio 
stations.  The  descriptions  were  aired  in  sync 
with  PBS  television  broadcasts. 

=  1 983:  Audio  description  for  live  theatres  and 
museums  begins  to  spread  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  Australia  and  Europe. 

-  1 984:  Dr.  Barry  Cronin,  founder  of  WGBH's 
Descriptive  Video  Service,  meets  with  the 
Washington  Ear  to  form  a  partnership  inau¬ 
gurating  description  service  for  television 
with  the  SAP  channel  as  the  mechanism  to 
deliver  the  description. 

~  1 986:  The  Washington  Ear  staff  train 
describers  in  Boston  to  write  and  voice 
scripts  for  a  local  WGBH  feasibility  test  of 
video  description. 

=  1 987-88:  The  Washington  Ear  describers 
write  and  voice  descriptions  for  PBS's 
American  Playhouse  series  as  a  WGBH 
national  test. 

-  1 988:  Jim  Stovall,  founder  and  president  of 
the  for-profit  Narrative  Television  Network, 
independently  begins  descriptions  for 
movies  on  cable  television. 


=  1 989:  The  Washington  Ear  trains  the  first 
group  of  describers  for  the  new  Descriptive 
Video  Service  at  WGBH  in  Boston. 


|  1990s 

=  1990:  Regularly  scheduled  description 
begins  on  PBS  in  January  through  the 
Descriptive  Video  Service  at  WGBH. 

=  In  October,  the  National  Academy  of 
Television  Arts  and  Sciences  awards  Emmys 
to  Margaret  Pfanstiehl,  PBS,  Jim  Stovall, 
and  the  late  Gregory  Frazier  of  San 
Francisco  "for  leadership  and  persistence  in 
making  television  accessible  for  visually 
impaired  people." 

=  1 992:  In  January,  the  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre  holds  the  first  training  workshop  for 
audio  describers  in  the  Boston  area  with 
workshop  trainer  John  McEwen  of  the 
Papermill  Playhouse  of  Millburn,  New  Jersey. 

=  In  February,  Wheelock  Family  Theatre 
debuts  its  audio  description  program  for 
live  theatre  in  Boston  with  Toad  of  Toad 
Hall.  WFT  has  made  an  ongoing  commit¬ 
ment  to  provide  audio  description  for  all  of 
its  productions  since  that  time. 

-  1 994:  Advocates  begin  working  with 
Congress  to  promote  mandating  of  video 
description  and  to  establish  a  Television 
Access  Coalition  of  seventeen  national 
organizations  concerned  with  blindness, 
low  vision,  and  aging. 

=  1 995:  The  Wang  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  begins  audio  description  services  in 
February  with  its  premiere  of  Phantom  of 
the  Opera. 


-  During  a  November  trip  to  Hollywood 
arranged  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
of  America,  representatives  from  blindness 
advocacy  organizations  visit  five  leading 
studios  to  discuss  the  studios'  funding  of 
descriptions  for  new  video  releases. 

=  1 997:  WGBH  establishes  its  MoPix  pro¬ 
gram  for  audio  description  of  feature 
films  viewed  in  specially  equipped  movie 
theatres.  The  debut  film  for  this  program 
is  Titanic.  Blind  moviegoers  listen  to 
description  through  an  FM  headset  receiver 
at  the  same  time  their  sighted  friends  and 
family  watch  the  movie. 

“  1 999:  The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  (FCC)  announces  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  for  phased-in 
approach  for  video  description  on  television. 


|  2000s 

“  2000:  The  Huntington  Theatre  Company  in 
Boston  begins  audio  description  services  with 
its  April  debut  performance  of  Mary  Stuart. 

~  In  July,  FCC  votes  favorably  on  a  proposed 
video  description  rule  mandating  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  graduated  schedule  of  description 
on  network  television  beginning  in  April 
2002. 

~  2001 :  In  February,  the  Bay  State  Council 
of  the  Blind  sponsors  an  audio  describer 
training  workshop  with  funding  in  part 
through  VSAarts  Massachusetts  and  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state 
agency. 

-  In  March,  the  Women  on  Top  Theatre 
Festival  debuts  its  audio  description  pro¬ 
gram  with  The  Arkansas  Tornado. 


Education  of  the  theatre 
staff  should  include  meeting 
the  primary  and  secondary 
describers  early  on. 


Audio  Description  Education 
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In  conceptualizing  education  in  audio 
description,  we  must  consider  two 
groups  within  the  organization  or  event 
and  at  large:  the  blindness  community 
and  the  sighted  community.  Both  groups 
come  together  to  ensure  the  success  of 
audio  description  of  a  live  performance, 
specifically,  theatre. 

The  Sighted  Community 

The  sighted  community  consists  of  two 
major  subgroups  who  can  benefit  from 
increased  familiarity  with  audio  descrip¬ 
tion:  1)  the  production  staff  and  cast 
members,  and  2)  the  attending  audience. 

The  Production  Staff  and 
Cast  Members 

Audio  description  is  introduced  to  staff 
and  cast  members  at  the  beginning  of 
the  production  process  as  a  key  compo¬ 
nent  to  including  a  more  diverse  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  organization’s  productions. 
The  theatre’s  administration,  technical 
staff,  and  performers  are  notified  of  the 
described  performances  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  are  given  an  overview  of  audio 
description  and  its  impact  on  the 
blind /low- vision  audience’s  theatre  expe¬ 
rience.  Ongoing  education  of  the  theatre 
staff  should  include  the  following: 


•  Meeting  the  primary  describer  and  sec¬ 
ondary  describer  early  on,  perhaps  at  a 
first  rehearsal  or  read-through  of  the 
script  before  rehearsals  begin. 

•  Headsets  for  listening  to  the  narration 
are  offered  to  cast  and  crew  during  the 
describer’s  final  practice  sessions  as 
the  production  is  being  performed. 
This  may  take  place  during  the  audio 
description  dress  rehearsal  approxi¬ 
mately  one  week  before  the  public 
described  performance. 

•  Education  about  the  potential  for 
unusual  responses  and  disturbances  is 
an  important  component  in  preparing 
actors  and  staff  for  audio  description. 
For  instance,  when  the  stage  action  is 
quiet,  the  whispered  tones  of  the 
describer’s  voice  through  the  headsets 
may  be  audible  to  the  performers  and 
the  audience  in  general.  Also,  guide 
dogs  in  attendance  may  be  disturbed  by 
the  voices  and  actions  onstage.  For 
example,  during  a  performance  of  To 
Kill  a  Mockingbird  at  Boston’s  Wheelock 
Family  Theatre,  a  guide  dog  was  agi¬ 
tated  into  barking  during  explosive  out¬ 
bursts  in  the  trial  scene.  Furthermore, 
the  blind/low-vision  audience  may 
respond  at  different  times  due  to  the 
timing  constraints  of  the  describer. 


Educating  the  cast  and  technical  staff 
about  both  the  reactions  of  the  audience 
and  the  sounds  from  headsets  reduces 
anxiety,  and  aids  in  decision  making 
around  such  issues  as  seating,  sound 
levels,  and  so  on. 

The  Audience 

Educating  the  sighted  audience  about 
audio  description  potentially  expands  the 
blind/low- vision  audience,  cultivates 
funding  and  volunteers,  promotes  acces¬ 
sibility  in  the  arts,  and  reduces  com¬ 
plaints  in  response  to  any  disturbances. 

Raising  awareness  can  begin  by  includ¬ 
ing  the  audio  description  icons  on 
posters  and  advertising.  (For  examples  of 
icons  and  a  Web  address  from  which 
icons  can  be  downloaded,  see  Appendix 
A,  page  25.)  At  the  described  performance, 
the  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

•  In  the  program,  give  a  brief  overview 
of  audio  description  as  well  as  an 
example  of  narration  from  the 
describer’s  script.  This  information 
may  be  included  in  the  general  pro¬ 
gram  text  or  as  an  insert  for  audio- 
described  performances.  (See  Appendix 
B,  page  26,  for  a  sample  insert.) 

, 

•  Provide  brief  biographies  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  describers  in  the 
program  or  on  an  insert. 
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Make  cast  and 
staff  aware  tha 


attendance  may 
be  disturbed  by 
the  voices  and 
acting  on  stage. 


During  a  tactile  tour, 
patrons  can  touch 
props  and  costumes, 
and  experience  spe¬ 
cial  effects  from  the 
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•  Ushers  and  house  management  staff 
members  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  questions  about  the  described 
performance  if  asked  by  audience 
members  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
audio  description. 

•  If  announcements  are  made  before  the 
performance,  a  notification  that  the 
performance  is  audio-described  should 
be  made  and  should  include  the 
names  of  the  describers. 

The  Blind/Low-Vision 
Audience 

The  education  of  this  audience  falls  into 
two  categories:  They  should  receive 
information  about  the  story  and  techni¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  production,  as  well  as 
information  about  the  theatre  facilities 
and  audience  experience. 

Story  and  Production 

When  school  or  community  groups  are 
attending  a  performance,  a  program  can 
be  established  through  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  has  the  opportunity  to  hear  about 
the  production  and  experience  selected 
production  props  and  costumes.  Ideally, 
educational  personnel  or  describers  plan 
to  meet  with  groups  either  at  the  theatre 
immediately  before  the  show  or  at  the 


school/group  setting  prior  to  the  event 
date.  For  the  blind/low-vision  audience 
attending  a  described  performance,  the 
theatre’s  technical  staff,  stage  manager, 
educational  personnel,  or  describers 
may  facilitate  a  pre-  or  post-show  experi¬ 
ence  during  which  patrons  can  touch 
props,  costumes,  or  special  effects  from 
the  production.  Information  about  the 
story  and  production  are  explained  in 
the  secondary  describer’s  pre-show 
description  in  as  much  detail  as  time 
permits. 

Facilities  and  Audience  Experience 

Directions  to  the  theatre  via  public 
transportation  and  information  about 
the  facilities  may  be  recorded  and  sent 
on  audiotapes  to  blind/low- vision  ticket 
buyers  before  the  day  of  the  performance. 

A  description  of  the  theatre’s  facilities 
and  any  information  directly  related  to 
the  production  may  be  given  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  describer’s  pre-show  description 
immediately  before  the  performance.  The 
pre-show  description  should  include: 

•  description  of  the  characters,  costumes, 
and  scenery 

•  layout  of  the  theatre  (entrance,  lobby, 
house) 


•  location  of  restrooms,  refreshment 
booths,  gift  shop,  and  public  phone 

•  location  of  emergency  exits 

•  notification  of  any  special  effects  or 
unusual  use  of  the  audience  space, 
such  as  the  use  of  aisles  for  exits  and 
entrances,  special  light  projections  in 
the  house,  smoke/fog  effects,  etc. 

•  biographies  of  the  primary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  describers 

Equal  access  for  the  blindness  commu¬ 
nity  depends  on  the  ability  of  describers, 
educational  personnel,  technical  staff, 
and  house  management  staff  not  only  to 
recognize  elements  of  the  production  that 
must  be  communicated  orally  but  also  to 
understand  the  perspectives  and  needs  of 
blind/low-vision  audiences  as  they  experi¬ 
ence  every  aspect  of  a  theatrical  event. 


Step-By-Step 
Program  Plan 
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“The  key  to  any 
successful  program 
lies  in  its  planning. 


One  Year 


Your  advisory  group  will  serve  as  your 
most  valuable  resource. 
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This  program  plan  follows  the  model  of  an  audio  description  program  for  a  regional 
producing  theatre  company  where  productions  rehearse  for  three  to  four  weeks  and 
run  for  another  four  weeks.  This  model  assumes  that  the  audio  description  perfor¬ 
mance^)  are  scheduled  in  the  last  week  of  a  show’s  run  so  that  describers  have  time 
to  preview  performances  and  rehearse.  We  have  organized  all  tasks  chronologically 
and  into  categories  (such  as  program  elements,  fundraising/development,  market¬ 
ing,  audience  services  and  house  management,  box  office,  and  production  issues). 


If  you  are  preparing  for  your  first  audio  description  performance,  you  will  find  sug¬ 
gestions  here  for  all  stages  of  your  program.  If  you  already  offer  audio  description  ser¬ 
vices,  you  may  find  parts  of  this  plan  useful  to  augment  your  existing  program.  We 
hope  that  you  and  your  organization  will  adopt  the  ultimate  goal  of  audio-describing 
every  production  of  the  season,  and  we  wish  to  share  our  “trade  secrets”  to  assist  you 
no  matter  where  you  are  on  the  path  towards  achieving  your  goal. 


We  invite  you  to  adapt  these  suggestions  to  fit  both  your  needs  and  the  needs  of  your 
community.  We  encourage  you  to  adopt  what  is  useful  to  you  and  your  colleagues  as 
you  work  to  establish  a  new  program  or  improve  an  existing  one.  And  above  all,  we 
congratulate  you  as  you  participate  in  the  ongoing  development  of  high-quality  audio 
description  services  in  the  performing  arts. 


The  key  to  any  successful  program  lies  in  its  planning  and  design.  Begin  your  plan¬ 
ning  process  at  least  a  year  in  advance  to  ensure  that  you  have  the  time  to  arrange  all 
the  necessary  details. 


ONE  YEAR  OR  MORE  IN  ADVANCE 

At  this  initial  stage  of  your  program,  you  will  want  to  focus  on  the  issues  below. 


Program  Elements 

1 .  Assemble  a  group  of  sighted  and  blind  advisers  who  will 

•  discuss  program  requirements  and  ideas  with  you. 

•  help  you  decide  which  production(s)  to  audio-describe. 

•  ensure  that  you  do  not  schedule  performances  during  other  blindness  community 
events. 

•  provide  ideas  for  marketing  your  program  to  the  blindness  community. 

•  help  determine  the  audio  description  philosophy  your  organization  will  adopt. 


Your  advisory  group  will  serve  as  the  most  valuable  resource  throughout  the  entire  life 
of  your  audio  description  program.  Members  of  this  group  should  be  active  in  the 
blindness  community  and,  if  possible,  familiar  with  audio  description.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  may  already  have  ties  to  your  organization  as  season  subscribers  or  in  other 
capacities. 


2.  Determine  what  department  will  coordinate  the  program,  what  staff  will  be 
involved,  and  how. 


3.  Establish  a  location  from  which  the  describer(s)  will  narrate  performances.  Often 
called  the  “describer’s  booth”  because  it  shares  many  characteristics  with  a  light¬ 
ing  booth,  this  place  should  ideally  be  permanent  and  offer  the  following: 

•  clear  view  of  all  stage  action 
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•  access  to  all  stage  and  audience  sound  through  headphones 

•  enclosed  space  insulated  from  ambient  sound  and  from  audience 

•  adequate  space  for  at  least  one  person  to  sit  comfortably 

•  chair,  small  light,  and  surface  (for  example,  a  music  stand)  for  script 

•  microphone 

•  means  of  communicating  with  stage  management  and/or  house  management 

The  configuration  of  your  performance  space  and  house  will  determine  the  location 
and  size  of  your  booth,  and  creating  a  new  position  or  adapting  an  existing  one  may 
involve  production  staff.  You  may  also  want  to  consider  the  many  portable  sound¬ 
proof  booth  options  available,  should  it  be  unfeasible  to  construct  a  permanent  one. 
(See  page  24  for  resources.)  If  an  obstructed  view  from  the  booth  is  unavoidable,  a 
supplemental  video  monitor  connected  to  a  camera  trained  on  the  stage  can  be 
used;  however,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that  the  describer  has  a  clear 
live  view  of  the  stage,  as  video  images  are  often  unclear  on  screen. 


4.  Determine  how  many  describers  you  will  hire  and  their  respective  responsibilities. 
A  number  of  options  are  available  to  you,  including 

•  hiring  both  primary  and  secondary  describers 

•  hiring  a  description  writer,  whose  responsibility  is  to  compose  the  production 
description,  and  a  voice  actor,  who  performs  the  description  (modeled  after  the 
descriptive  video  process) 

•  hiring  one  describer 

Your  choice  will  be  determined  by  the  preferences  of  your  blind  and  low-vision 
patrons,  your  audio  description  philosophy,  the  size  and  quality  of  the  pool  of 
describers  available  to  you,  preferences  of  your  potential  describers,  and  the  size  of 
your  budget. 


5.  With  the  necessary  technical  and  house  management  staff,  determine  the  audio 
description  system  most  appropriate  for  your  organization.  Currently,  two  systems 
exist  for  description/assisted  listening: 

•  FM,  which  broadcasts  along  a  radio  frequency  to  headsets 

•  infrared,  which  broadcasts  through  infrared  emitters  to  headsets.  Instead  of  purchas¬ 
ing  this  equipment,  your  budget  may  require  you  to  consider  renting  or  borrowing 
what  you  need.  Some  vendors  offer  “rent-to-buy”  options,  and  some  performing  arts 
venues  will  lend  their  equipment  if  it  is  available.  (See  page  24  for  resources.) 


6.  Determine  who  will  oversee  or  be  involved  with  the  editing  and  production  of 
braille  and  large-print  program  books.  Discuss  whether  braille  and  large-print  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  available  for  all  productions,  only  for  audio-described  productions, 
or  in  combination  (for  example,  large  print  for  all  productions,  braille  for  described 
only).  (See  page  24  for  resources.) 


Fundraising  /  Development 

1 .  Begin  deciding  which  program  elements  have  the  highest  funding  priority. 

2.  Work  in  partnership  with  your  Development  department  to  create  a  realistic  bud¬ 
get  and  raise  necessary  funds. 


□ 

□ 


Six  to  Eight  Months 


Determine  criteria  for  casting 
describers,  such  as  what  vocal  qualities 
are  best  suited  for  the  production. 


3.  Recruit  assistance  from  your  advisory  group  for  information  about  potential  fund¬ 
ing  sources.  Your  advisers  may  also  be  able  to  provide  input  on  grant  proposals. 


Marketing 

Begin  identifying  specific  ways  to  advertise  to  the  blindness  community.  Seek  assis¬ 
tance  from  your  advisory  group  and  collaborate  with  your  Marketing  department. 


Audience  Services  and  House  Management 

Consider  audiotaping  the  directions  to  your  venue  and  the  program-book  text  for 
patrons  who  cannot  read  braille  or  large-print  text.  These  tapes  would  be  sent  to 
patrons  in  advance  of  the  performance. 


Box  Office 

With  input  from  your  advisory  group,  decide  on  a  ticket-pricing  policy. 


SIX  TO  EIGHT  MONTHS  IN  ADVANCE 

Program  Elements 

1.  Begin  the  hiring  process  for  describers.  The  process  involves  the  following  steps: 

a)  gather  suggestions  for  potential  describers  from  your  advisory  group 

b)  determine  criteria  for  casting  describers,  such  as  what  vocal  qualities  are  best 
suited  for  the  production;  what  writing  style  is  most  appropriate  for  the  play’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  style;  and  what  skills,  experience,  and  specialized  knowledge  the 
describers  should  have 

c)  send  scripts  and  production  schedules  to  candidates 

d)  create  describer  contracts  that  serve  to  clarify  important  dates  and  describer 
responsibilities,  reflect  your  organization’s  audio  description  philosophy,  and  pro¬ 
tect  both  you  and  the  describer  from  possible  confusion  over  expectations  (For  an 
examples  of  contracts,  see  Appendix  C.) 

2.  Implement  any  necessary  construction  for  the  describer  booth. 

•  If  your  scene-shop  staff  will  be  involved,  coordinate  construction  schedule  with 
other  production  schedules.  You  may  want  to  schedule  booth  construction  during 
a  slower  time  of  the  season  when  shop  personnel  are  available. 

•  Set  a  timeline,  especially  if  construction  will  take  place  closer  to  the  described  per¬ 
formance  date. 


Fundraising  /  Development 

Secure  funding  for  your  program  through  corporate  and  foundation  support.  Very 
likely,  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  funds  to  cover  all  the  items  in  your  proposed 
budget.  In  this  case,  you  may  want  to  adjust  your  program  to  reduce  its  overall  cost. 
Options  include 

•  reducing  the  total  number  of  productions  you  will  describe  so  that  you  can  still 
include  all  the  program  elements  you  prioritized  previously 
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•  reducing  the  number  of  program  elements  you  will  implement 

•  renting  or  borrowing  the  audio  description  equipment  instead  of  purchasing  it 


Marketing 

Once  you  have  the  necessary  funds,  confirm  dates  and  times  of  your  described  per¬ 
formances  with  marketing  and  box-office  personnel. 


Box  Office 

1 .  Confirm  a  consistent  ticket  policy  especially  if  you  will  be  offering  a  discounted 
price  for  blindness-community  members. 

2.  Assess  ticket  availability  and  reserve  tickets  for  the  following  needs: 

•  low  ticket  inventory  in  general  for  the  designated  performance (s) 

•  aisle  seating  for  patrons  with  guide  dogs 

•  seats  in  the  first  few  rows  for  low-vision  patrons 

•  access  house  seats  to  use  in  case  of  seating  problems,  such  as  sighted  patrons  who 
request  to  sit  away  from  guide  dogs  due  to  allergies  or  other  complaints 


□ 
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3.  Set  a  deadline  after  which  any  unsold  reserved  audio  description  tickets  can  be 
released  for  general  sale. 


Production  Issues 

If  you  are  an  Equity  house,  acquire  contractual  authorization  for  videotaping  the  final 
dress  rehearsal  for  the  describer’s  use.  Videotaping  authorization  from  your  regional 
Equity  office  is  requested  in  writing  and  is  included  as  part  of  the  Equity  contract  for 
the  production(s)  that  will  be  described.  (See  Appendix  D  for  request  for  authoriza¬ 
tion  and  response  from  Equity.) 


Aisle  seating  may  be  required  to 
accommodate  guide  dogs. 


FOUR  TO  SIX  MONTHS  IN  ADVANCE 


Four  to  Six  Months 


Program  Elements 

Finalize  arrangements  for  audio  description  equipment. 

•  If  you  are  borrowing  equipment,  confirm  dates  and  sign  any  necessary  loan  agree¬ 
ment. 

•  For  rental  equipment,  check  fees  and  determine  if  you  will  need  items  not 
included  in  the  rental  package. 

•  If  you  will  purchase  your  equipment,  confirm  your  funding  and  decide  how  many 
headsets  you  will  need  based  on  the  size  of  your  house.  If  the  audio  description 
headsets  will  be  compatible  with  assisted  listening,  determine  if  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  can  be  shared  with  house  management. 


A  tactile  tour  for  Hello,  Dolly!  at 


Wheelock  Family  Theatre. 
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Marketing 

1.  Coordinate  with  Marketing  department  to  include  audio  description  and  braille 
access  icons  and  information  in  the  following  materials:  season  brochure,  newslet¬ 
ters,  and  other  general  publications' about  your  season,  as  well  as  icons  on  posters 
for  the  production(s)  that  will  be  described.  (See  Appendix  A.) 

2.  Develop  a  mailing  list  of  blindness-community  organizations  with  the  help  of  your 
advisers. 


TWO  TO  FOUR  MONTHS  IN  ADVANCE 

Program  Elements 

1 .  Hire  your  describer(s)  and  receive  signed  contracts  as  confirmation. 

2.  Consult  with  your  advisers  to  determine  the  necessity  and  logistics  of  a  pre-  or 
post-show  tactile  tour,  and  begin  planning.  (For  information  regarding  tactile 
tours,  see  page  11.)  Preparation  over  the  next  few  months  includes 

•  introducing  the  concept  and  communicating  the  importance  of  tactile  tours  to 
artistic/stage-management  staff  through  memos  and  conversations 

•  identifying — with  help  from  artistic/stage-management  staff  and  advisers — 
unique  props,  costume  pieces  or  fabric  swatches,  or  special  effects  for  the  tour 

•  formalizing  a  system  with  the  technical  crew  for  acquiring  and  handling  items  for 
the  tour,  and  ensuring  their  return  prior  to  the  performance 

•  consulting  with  stage  and  house  management  to  reserve  a  tour  location  and  time 
and  determine  any  necessary  technical  staff  involvement 

•  making  arrangements  with  school  or  site  staff  for  a  tour  at  a  school  or  community  site 

Consider  gaining  permission  from  patrons  to  take  photographs  during  tours  for 
future  marketing  and  development  use.  Note  that  tactile  tours  may  not  be  possible 
or  necessary  for  every  described  performance. 

3.  To  inspire  interest  and  support  from  your  entire  organization,  conduct  an  infor¬ 
mational  workshop  about  audio  description  for  the  entire  staff.  You  have  the 
opportunity  to 

•  provide  information  about  audio  description  and  the  process 

•  show  video  clips  with  and  without  description  as  examples 

•  show  examples  of  a  describer’s  script,  if  possible  (See  Appendix  E.) 

•  answer  any  questions 

•  encourage  interested  staff  members  to  become  future  describers 


Audience  Services  and  House  Management 

Hire  a  consultant,  ideally  a  member  of  the  blindness  community,  who  will  facilitate 
an  awareness  training  for  box-office  and  house-management  staff  that  covers: 

•  effective  communication  styles  over  the  phone  and  in  person  with  blind/low- vision 
ticket  buyers 


•  what  information,  such  as  travel  directions,  needs  to  be  conveyed  over  the  phone 
to  patrons 

•  informing  patrons  of  available  seating  options,  such  as  low- vision  seating  and  aisle 
seats  for  patrons  with  guide  dogs 

•  walk  through  day-of-performance  logistics,  such  as 

•  interacting  with  patrons  as  they  pick  up  or  pay  for  tickets  at  the  box-office  window 

•  deciding  where  to  locate  the  access  table,  where  patrons  pick  up  headsets  and 
possibly  braille  and  large-print  program  books 

•  different  options  for  guiding  patrons  to  their  seats 

•  setting  up  a  system  for  mailing  patrons  tickets  and  audiotape  of  travel  directions 
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Hire  a  blind  consultant  to  facilitate  an 


Production  Issues 

Begin  communication  with  stage  management  and  the  cast  to 

•  confirm  that  stage-management  staff  are  informed  of  described-performance 
dates  and  process 

•  include  information  about  audio  description  to  the  cast,  especially  for  your  inau¬ 
gural  performance 

•  coordinate  all  production-related  scheduling  with  the  stage  manager,  such  as 
videotaping  of  the  final  dress  rehearsal,  and  confirming  dates  when  describer(s) 
will  rehearse  in  the  describer  booth  during  performances 

•  set  up  a  procedure  for  describers  to  receive  all  script  changes 


awareness  training  for  your  staff. 


FOUR  TO  SIX  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE 

Program  Elements 

1 .  Provide  support  to  the  describer(s)  as  they  prepare  and  rehearse.  They  will  need 

•  tickets  to  watch  performances 

•  videotape  of  the  final  dress  rehearsal 

•  access  to  the  describer  booth  during  performances  to  rehearse  the  description 

•  all  script  and  technical  or  performance  changes  in  the  production 

2.  Schedule  a  describer  dress  rehearsal  to  take  place  one  week  before  the  first 
described  performance.  Planning  for  this  dress  rehearsal  involves 

•  recruiting  two  or  three  blind  advisers  and  two  or  three  sighted  advisers 

•  reserving  complimentary  tickets  for  advisers 

3.  You  may  want  to  introduce  the  describer(s)  to  the  cast  and  crew,  if  this  is  possible 
and  in  keeping  with  the  culture  of  your  organization. 

4.  Decide  on  text  for  large-print  and  braille  program  books  and  send  text  to  the  orga¬ 
nization  that  will  braille  it  for  you.  At  this  time,  you  should  estimate  the  number 
of  copies  you  need. 


Describer  booth  at  the  Wang  Center. 


5.  Record  program-book  contents  and/or  directions  to  your  venue  on  audiotape. 

6.  Complete  the  construction  and  outfitting  of  the  describer  booth. 
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Fundraising/Development 

Work  with  your  Development  department  to  identify  current  or  prospective  program 
sponsors  and  invite  them  to  the  described  performance(s). 


Marketing 

Focus  and  carry  out  your  marketing  strategy  by  creating  and  disseminating 

•  public  service  announcements 

•  information  to  radio  broadcasts  aimed  at  blindness-community  members 

•  press  releases  that  can  also  be  used  as  general  publicity  for  the  production 

•  mailing  to  specific  service  providers  and  advocacy  groups  identified  by  your  advisers 


Box  Office 

Begin  checking  in  with  box  office  to  track  ticket  sales  and  number  of  headset  reser¬ 
vations. 


TWO  TO  FOUR  WEEKS  IN  ADVANCE 

Program  Elements 

1 .  Continue  supporting  describers  by  ensuring  that  the  booth  is  properly  outfitted 
and  providing  any  necessary  additional  information  about  the  production,  includ¬ 
ing  script  or  technical  changes. 

2.  Rental,  borrowed,  or  purchased  audio  equipment  should  be  in  place  two  weeks  in 
advance  so  that  sound  personnel  have  time  to  test  the  system,  make  adjustments 
if  necessary,  and  acquire  any  additional  equipment,  such  as  batteries  for  headsets. 


Marketing 

1 .  Work  with  Marketing  department  to  design  a  program  book  insert  containing 

•  biographies  of  the  describers 

•  announcement  and  explanation  of  audio  description  and  sample  of  description  text 

•  acknowledgment  of  program  sponsors 

•  announcement  of  next  audio-described  performance.  (See  Appendix  B.) 

2.  Conclude  your  marketing  activities  by 

•  arranging  radio  interviews  on  local  radio  reading  services  (involving  describers 
and  blind  advisers  when  possible) 

•  including  performance  date  and  time  and  ticket  deadline  in  newspaper  ads 

•  photographing  the  describers  in  the  booth  for  future  marketing/development  use 


Audience  Services  and  House  Management 

If  necessary,  schedule  trained  volunteers  to  assist  house-management  staff  at  the  per¬ 
formance 

•  to  greet  audience  members  at  the  theatre  entrance  and  offer  assistance  into  the 
theatre 


•  to  staff  the  access  table,  where  patrons  leave  a  form  of  ID  in  exchange  for  headsets 

•  to  serve  as  additional  ushers/guides 

The  best  volunteers  may  be  those  who  have  already  volunteered  or  have  been  active 
in  the  blindness  community  in  other  ways,  as  they  will  already  have  been  trained. 
Their  participation  will  also  help  ensure  that  your  described  performance  truly  is  a 
shared  community  event. 


Box  Office 

Ensure  that  staff  members  have  audiotapes  of  travel  directions  and  program-book  text 
on  hand  to  send  to  blind  and  low-vision  patrons  upon  request. 


ONE  WEEK  IN  ADVANCE 


Volunteers  at  the  Huntington  Theatre 
Company. 


One  Week 


Program  Elements 

1 .  Describer  dress  rehearsal  takes  place,  involving  sighted  and  blind  advisers.  Here  is 
the  one  chance  for  box  office,  house  management,  and  technical  staff  to  ensure  the 
following  issues: 

•  Advisers  can  evaluate  the  ease  with  which  they  located  and  entered  the  theatre. 

•  Box-office  staff  can  practice  giving  tickets  and  directing  patrons  to  the  lobby. 

•  Advisers  can  evaluate  the  location  of  the  access  table  and  process  for  picking  up 
headsets  and  programs. 

•  Ushers  can  practice  guiding  patrons  to  their  seats. 

•  Describer(s)  run  through  their  pre-show,  performance,  intermission,  and  end-of- 
show  description  and  announcements. 

•  Advisers  should  take  notes  on  accuracy,  clarity,  timing,  and  language  of  the 
description. 

•  After  the  dress  rehearsal,  sound  personnel  can  be  notified  of  any  technical  con¬ 
cerns,  such  as  the  volume  of  the  describer  microphone,  any  background  noise  in 
the  describer  booth,  or  the  quality  of  the  broadcast  reception. 

•  You  may  consider  the  following  actions  to  involve  the  cast  and  crew  in  this  process. 

•  sending  a  letter  to  introduce  audio  description  to  cast  and  crew 

•  making  headsets  available  backstage  for  people  to  listen  to  the  description 

•  alerting  cast  and  crew  of  possible  noise  in  the  house  from  headsets 

•  discussing  with  stage  management  the  possibility  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
describer(s)  as  part  of  the  curtain  call  for  the  next  week’s  public  performance 

•  Immediately  after  the  dress  rehearsal  performance,  the  advisory  group  should  meet 
to  share  their  feedback  with  the  describer(s). 


Advisers  share  feedback  with  describers 
immediately  after  the  describer  dress 


2.  Contact  the  organization  that  will  produce  your  braille  program  books  in  order  to 

•  confirm  that  the  text  was  received 

•  confirm  the  final  number  of  copies  needed 


rehearsal. 


3.  Complete  necessary  payroll  paperwork  to  ensure  that  paychecks  for  describers  will 
be  available  on  the  day  of  the  final  performance. 
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“Prepare  written 
instructions 
or  guidelines  for 
access  table 
procedures.  ” 


Volunteers  should  be  able  to  demon¬ 
strate  how  the  headsets  work. 


□ 
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Audience  Services  and  House  Management 

1 .  Confirm  the  following  with  house  management: 

•  Program  book  inserts  have  been  delivered. 

•  Braille  and  large-print  programs  have  been  delivered,  if  not  already  available. 

•  The  procedure  for  holding  patron  IDs  in  exchange  for  headsets  has  been  set  (and 
may  mirror  your  system  for  distributing  assisted  listening  headsets). 

•  If  a  tactile  tour  or  demonstration  has  been  arranged,  review  the  schedule  with  your 
house  manager  to  resolve  the  following  questions: 

•  What  time  will  it  start? 

•  Where  will  it  take  place?  If  in  the  house,  when  will  the  house  open? 

•  Will  patrons  need  to  exit  the  house  and  re-enter  when  it  is  open  to  everyone? 

•  Will  patrons  pick  up  headsets  first,  then  attend  the  tour/demonstration? 

2.  Decide  if  you  wish  to  include  lobby  signs  or  pre-show  announcements  about  audio 
description  to  inform  the  general  audience  of  this  service  and  to  further  publicize 
your  work.  If  you  want  signs  posted  on  or  near  the  access  table,  arrange  to  have 
them  designed  and  printed.  Consult  with  marketing  or  the  house  management 
regarding  the  style  and  text  for  lobby  signs.  (For  examples  of  lobby-sign  text,  see 
Appendix  B.) 

If  you  wish  to  include  a  pre-show  announcement,  record  the  announcement  if  it 
will  be  made  via  audiotape,  or  arrange  for  an  appropriate  person  to  make  it  live 
onstage  or  through  house  speakers.  Inform  your  stage  manager  of  any  and  all  pre¬ 
show  announcements. 

3.  Remind  all  volunteer  staff  that  they  should  arrive  at  least  one  hour  in  advance  on 
the  day  of  the  public  performance. 

4.  Prepare  written  instructions  or  guidelines  for  access-table  procedures  that  you  can 
give  to  volunteers  who  will  staff  the  table.  Volunteers  should  be  instructed  to 

•  check  names  off  headset  reservation  list  and  hold  IDs  in  exchange  for  headsets 

•  give  instructions  for  how  the  headsets  are  worn  and  adjusted 

•  inform  patrons  to  signal  for  an  usher  by  raising  a  hand,  should  the  headset  mal¬ 
function 

•  track  the  number  of  headsets  distributed,  compared  to  the  total  number  available 

•  distribute  headsets  in  a  systematic  way  to  those  who  did  not  reserve  in  advance  by 
writing  down  patron’s  names  and  seat  locations  on  a  waiting  list,  then  distributing 
any  remaining  headsets  to  these  patrons  five  minutes  before  curtain 


Box  Office 

Finalize  ticket  and  headset  numbers  with  the  box  office,  and  address  ticketing  issues  by 

•  releasing  any  unsold  tickets  that  were  on  reserve  for  blind  and  low-vision  patrons 

•  confirming  the  availability  of  additional  house  seats 

•  reserving  complimentary  tickets  for  describers  and  sponsors  of  current  and 
prospective  programs 


Production  Issues 

Confirm  any  tactile-tour  arrangements  with  stage  management,  especially  if  techni¬ 
cal  crew  will  be  involved. 


THE  BIG  DAY 

On  the  day  of  your  audio-described  performance,  all  program  elements  should  be  in 
place,  your  describer(s)  should  feel  confident  about  the  production  description,  and 
all  involved  staff  should  be  prepared  for  their  respective  responsibilities.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  do  not  assign  yourself  any  specific  duty,  so  that  you  can  be  available  to 
troubleshoot  and  supervise  as  necessary.  You  will  want  to  arrive  at  the  performance 
venue  at  least  60  to  90  minutes  before  the  first  scheduled  audio  description  activity 
(such  as  a  pre-show  tactile  tour  or  pre-show  description  broadcast). 


Fundraising/Development 

If  your  Development  department  has  invited  current  or  prospective  program  support¬ 
ers  to  the  performance,  be  sure  to  make  time  to  talk  with  them  about  your  program, 
the  performance,  etc. 


Audience  Services  and  House  Management 

1 .  Setting  up  the  lobby  with  house  management  includes 

•  assigning  duties  for  volunteers,  including  greeters  outside  the  venue 

•  setting  up  the  access  table  with  headsets,  large-print  and  braille  programs,  and 
card  box  or  similar  item  for  holding  and  organizing  IDs 

•  picking  up  and  hanging  lobby  signs  with  the  help  and  consultation  of  your  house 
manager 

2.  Once  volunteers  arrive,  provide  necessary  orientation  by 

•  reviewing  options  for  guiding  patrons  with  greeters  and  ushers 

•  demonstrating  how  the  headsets  work  by  turning  headsets  on  and  off,  and  con¬ 
trolling  volume;  wearing  the  single  earpiece  and  adjusting  it  for  left  or  right  ear 
use;  and  changing  the  channel  from  audio  description  to  assisted  listening,  if  both 
broadcasts  can  be  accessed  by  the  headset  units 

•  reviewing  the  instructions  you  prepared  for  the  volunteers  and  providing  copies 
for  them 

3.  Check  in  with  regular  house-management  staff  to  review  options  for  guiding  tech¬ 
niques  and  other  procedures. 

4.  If  you  will  be  providing  a  tactile  tour,  review  procedures  with  house-management 
staff. 


Pre-Show  Elements 

1 .  Facilitate  the  pre-show  tactile  tour/demonstration  by 

•  overseeing  the  guidance  of  patrons  to  the  location  of  the  tour /demonstration 

•  introducing  technical  personnel  who  will  lead  the  tour  or  explain  props/costume 
pieces 

•  keeping  the  tour/demonstration  on  schedule 


2.  As  patrons  arrive,  your  responsibilities  should  include 

•  meeting  and  talking  with  blind  and  low-vision  patrons 

•  supporting  ushers  and  volunteers  to  make  sure  they  are  confident,  and  monitoring 
their  guiding  techniques 

•  addressing  any  seating  concerns,  such  as  requests  by  sighted  patrons  to  move  away 
from  guide  dogs,  etc. 


3.  Confirm  that  any  pre-show  announcements  (by  audiotape,  live  on  stage,  or  live 
through  speakers)  are  set  and  anticipated  by  stage  and  house  management. 


Patrons  arrive  before  Phantom  of  the 
Opera  at  the  Wang  Center. 


2.  Inform  house  management  of  your  location  in  case  you  are  needed. 


:  T'.  c  ■  •* * 


.  V  V-V  .-  -  - 


During  the  Performance 

1 .  Monitor  the  house  to 

•  make  a  note  of  the  seating  locations  where  headset  noise  is  particularly  loud 

•  remind  ushers  to  keep  an  eye  out  for  patrons  who  may  signal  for  a  new  headset 


Box  Office 

1 .  When  you  first  arrive  at  the  venue,  pick  up  the  list  of  ticket  buyers  and  headset 
reservations  from  the  box  office. 

2.  Review  procedures  (for  instance,  handing  out  tickets,  giving  change,  directing 
patrons  to  the  access  table)  with  box-office  staff. 


Production  Issues 

1 .  Check  in  with  your  describer(s)  to 

•  collect  dress  rehearsal  videotape  and  hand  it  to  stage  management 

•  have  describer(s)  sign  a  letter  to  Equity,  confirming  that  the  videotape  was  not 
duplicated  and  was  not  used  for  any  purpose  other  than  that  which  was  stipulated 
by  Equity.  (This  applies  to  Equity  production  houses  only.) 

2.  Check  the  equipment  with  sound  personnel  to 

•  ensure  that  all  headsets  are  fully  charged  and  functioning 

•  ensure  that  the  describer  microphone  and  transmission  equipment  functions 

3.  Check  in  with  stage  management  and  cast  to 

•  confirm  the  time  of  the  tactile  tour,  if  one  is  scheduled,  and  the  participation  of 
tech  personnel 

•  determine  if  the  cast  will  acknowledge  the  describer(s)  as  part  of  their  curtain  call 


Checklist 

During  Intermission 

Have  ushers  or  volunteers  available  to  assist  patrons. 

Make  sure  ushers  or  volunteers  are  stationed  at  the  access  table. 

Field  any  possible  complaints  from  sighted  patrons  with  the  help  of  your  house  man¬ 
ager. 

Locate  patrons  whose  headsets  are  the  source  of  significant  noise  and  make  sure 
patrons  are  familiar  with  the  headset’s  volume  control. 

Check  in  with  the  stage  manager  to  determine  cast  response  to  any  noise  from  head¬ 
sets. 

Check  in  with  the  describer(s). 

□ 

Post-Show  Procedures 

Gather  informal  feedback  from  patrons  as  they  return  headsets. 

Be  sure  to  provide  describer(s)  with  paycheck(s). 

Celebrate  your  well-earned  success! 

□ 

IN  THE  WEEK  FOLLOWING  THE  PERFORMANCE 

Program  Elements 

Return  borrowed/rented  equipment  and  provide  feedback  to  sound  personnel  about 
how  the  headsets  functioned. 

Review  all  expenses  and  compare  with  your  overall  budget. 

While  the  information  is  fresh  in  your  mind,  write  down  your  program  assessment, 
including  patron  feedback. 

□ 

Fundraising/Development 

Follow  up  with  current  and  prospective  program  sponsors  who  attended  the  perfor¬ 
mance. 

□ 

Marketing 

Obtain  copies  of  any  feature  articles  about  audio  description  for  future  use. 

Obtain  copies  of  any  radio  interviews  on  tape  or  CD  so  you  might  include  a  sound  clip 
from  interviews  on  your  Web  site  in  the  future,  or  incorporate  text  or  language  from 
interviews  in  future  marketing. 

□ 

Celebrate  your 
well-earned  success! 


One  Week  After  Show 


Box  Office 

Confirm  the  total  number  of  tickets  sold  to  audio  description  patrons. 


Confirm  that  audio  description  patrons  are  flagged  in  your  ticketing  software  so  that 
you  can  pull  their  names  and  addresses  for  future  mailings. 


Audio  Description  Providers 
and  Information  Resources 


Braille  Production  Services 
Kim  Charlson,  Braille  Specialist 
57  Grandview  Avenue 
Watertown,  MA  02472 
617. 926. 9198 
617.923.0004  (fax) 
kimcharlson@earthlink.net 

Cultural  Access  Consortium 
Audio  Describer  Database 
50  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 

f>I7-357-I864 

617.357. 1870  (fax) 
jberk2@a0l.com 

Descriptive  Video  Service 
Media  Access  Group  at  WGBH 
125  Western  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02134 
617.300.3490 
access@wgbh.org 
www.wgbh.org/dvs 

Foot  Hills  Theatre 
100  Front  Street,  Suite  137 
Worcester,  MA  01608 
508.754.3314 
508.767.0676  (fax) 
foothillstheatre  @  hotmail.com 

Huntington  Theatre  Company 
264  Huntington  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02115-4606 
617.266.7900 
www.huntingtontheatre .  org 

Metropolitan  Washington  Ear,  Inc. 
35  University  Boulevard  East 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
301.681.6636 
washear@his.com 
www.his.com/~washear/ 

Museum  of  Science 
Mugar  Omni  Theatre 
Science  Park 
Boston,  MA  02114-1099 
617.723.2500 
617.589.0454  (fax) 
www.mos.org 


Narrative  Television  Network 

5840  South  Memorial  Drive,  Suite  312 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74145-9082 

1.800.801.8184 

918. 627. 1000 

www.  narr  ati  vetv.  co  m 

National  Braille  Press 
88  St.  Stephens  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617. 266. 6160 
1.800.548.7323 
617.437.0456  (fax) 
orders@nbp.org 
www.nbp.org 

Paper  Mill  Playhouse 
Brookside  Drive 
Milburn,  NJ  07041 
973.376.4343 
973.376.2359  (fax) 

VSAarts  Massachusetts 
China  Trade  Center 
2  Boylston  Street,  2nd  Floor 
Boston,  MA  02116 

6i7-35°-77I3 
617.350.6836  (TTY) 

617.482.4298  (fax) 
www.vsamass.org 

Wang  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
270  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  MA  02116 
617.482.9393 

www.boston.com/wangcenter 

Wheelock  Family  Theatre 
200  The  Riverway 
Boston,  MA  02215 
617. 879. 2147 

www.wheelock.edu/theatre 

Woods  Hole  Theatre 
P.  O.  Box  635 
Woods  Hole,  MA  02543 
508.540.6525 


Major  Consumer  and 
Advocacy  Organizations 

American  Council  of  the  Blind 
1155  15th  Street,  NW,  Suite  1004 
Washington,  DC  20005 
202.467.5081 
1.800.424.8666 
202.467.5085  (fax) 
info@acb.org 
www.acb.org 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

11  Penn  Plaza,  Suite  300 

New  York,  NY  10001 

212.502.7600 

1.800.232.5463 

212.502.7777  (fax) 

afbinfo@afl3.0rg 

www.afb.org 

Bay  State  Council  of  the  Blind 
57  Grandview  Avenue 
Watertown,  MA  02472 
617.923.4519 
617.923.0004  (fax) 
bscbinfo@acb.org 
www.acb.org/bscb 

Vendors 

Boston  Light  and  Sound 
290  North  Beacon  Street 
Brighton,  MA  02135 
617.787.3131 
617.787.4257  (fax) 
www.blsi.com 

Hartling  Communications  Inc. 

85  Wilmington  Road,  Suite  16 
Burlington,  MA  01803 
781.272.7634 
781. 270. 6710  (TTY) 

781. 229. 9161  (fax) 
hartcom  @  ultranet.com 

Terry  Hanley  Audio 
329  Elm  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
1.800.449.7933 
617. 661. 3349  (fax) 
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Internet-Based  Resources 
for  Audio  Description 


Audio  Description  List  (AUDIODESCL), 
the  e-mail  list  for  audio  description, 
sponsored  by  Audio  Description 
International,  allows  describers,  con¬ 
sumers,  presenters  and  others  to  create 
a  network  in  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  now  using  description  services.  To 
subscribe,  send  an  e-mail  message  to 
listproc@lists.acs.ohiostate.edu.  The 
body  of  the  message  must  contain  only 
the  following  line:  subscribe  audiodescl 
Yourfirstname  Yourlastname. 


To  experience  audio  description  on 
the  Internet,  check  out  the 
Narrative  Television  Network  at 
www.narrativetv.com  and  WGBH’s 
Descriptive  Video  Service  at 
www.wgbh.org/dvs  or  Artswire 
Audio  Description  home  page  at 
www.artswire.org/ad/home.html. 

For  an  additional  opportunity  to  famil¬ 
iarize  yourself  with  audio  description, 
try  borrowing  an  audio-described  video 
from  the  local  public  library.  Many 


Massachusetts  libraries  carry  described 
videos  in  their  collections,  and  no  spe¬ 
cial  equipment  is  required  to  play  a 
described  video  other  than  a  standard 
VCR.  If  the  local  public  library  doesn’t 
carry  described  videos,  ask  them  to 
check  at  other  nearby  libraries  through 
which  you  can  borrow  one  via  interli¬ 
brary  loan. 


Appendix  A  ,  ,  ,  1  1 

.  To  download  these  icons  or  obtain  them  in  print,  contact: 

Audio  Description  Icons 

Graphic  Artists  Guild 
ii  West  20th  Street,  8th  Floor 
New  York,  NY  10011-3704 
212.791.3400 
www.gag.org 
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Appendix  B 
Program  Book  Insert 
and  Lobby  Sign 

From  Huntington  Theatre  Company 


Huntington 

THEATRE  COMPANY 


welcome  to  today's 

AUDIO  DESCRIBED 


performance  of 


Hedda  Gabler 

by  HENRIK  IBSEN 

adapted  by 
JON  ROBIN  BAITZ 

directed  by 
NICHOLAS  MARTIN 


WHA T  IS  AUDIO  DESCRIPTION? 


It's  a  live  narration  of  the  visual  aspects  of  the 
performance  broadcast  to  patrons  who  wear  a  small 
receiver  (headset).  Close  your  eyes  for  a  moment 
the  play  and  Just  listen.  Then,  during  the  pauses  in 
dialogue,  imagine  a  narrator  describing  the  action: 


Once  alone,  Hedda  quickly  covers  her  mouth  with  her  hand.  She 
drops  her  arms  and  they  hang  limply  at  her  sides  as  her  eyes  dart 
around  the  room,  looking  from  the  window  to  the  doors  and  Pack 
to  the  window  again.  She  rushes  to  her  father's  portrait,  kneels  In 
front  of  It,  and  urgently  stares  Into  his  eyes  ... 


Even  if  you  can’t  see  the  action,  you  now  have 
the  full  picture! 


MEET  THE  DESCRIBERS 

Robin  Fradkin  (primary  descrlber)  was  trained  in  audio 
description  by  John  McEwen  of  Papermill  Playhouse 
and  Andrea  Doane  of  the  Wheelock  Family  Theatre  in 
1995.  She  is  currently  working  in  the  Customer  Service 
Department  at  Cahners  Business  Information,  a 
publishing  company  in  Newton,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  pursuing  an  MFA  in  Creative  Writing.  Robin  has 
described  several  shows  at  Wheelock  including  Fiddler 
on  the  Roof,  Rodger's  and  Hammerstein's  Cinderella, 
Charlotte's  Web  and  Our  Town  and  has  also  been  the 
secondary  describer  for  The  Wang  Center's  Miss 
Saigon.  She  is  delighted  to  be  describing  Hedda 
Gabler,  her  first  show  at  the  Huntington. 

Patti  Ryan  (secondary  descrlber)  is  a  professional 
furniture  maker  and  artist.  She  was  introduced  to 
audio  description  in  1992,  when  the  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre  began  describing  shows.  Patti  has  coordinated 
accessibility  programs  at  the  Family  Theatre,  consult¬ 
ed  to  area  theatres  on  developing  access  programs, 
and  given  workshops  on  aspects  of  audio  description 
in  Boston  and  New  York.  She  has  been  the  secondary, 
or  sets  and  costumes,  describer  for  Andrea  Doane  at 
Wheelock,  the  Wang  Center,  and  the  Huntington. 


For  more  information  about  the  Huntington's  access 
programs,  contact  Valerie  Ching  at  (617)  266-7900 
X2558  or  by  e-mail  at  vcmc@bu.edu. 


www.huntingtontheatre.org 


This  performance  will  be 
audio-described  as  a 
service  to  our  blind  and 
low-vision  patrons. 


Appendix  C 
Describer  Contract 

From  Huntington  Theatre  Company 


Terms  and  Conditions  of  Agreement 

i.  This  letter  shall  serve  as  an  agreement  between  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER  and  the 
Huntington  Theatre  Company.  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER  will  serve  as  primary  audio 
describer  for  the  Huntington  Theatre  Company’s  production  of  Dead  End  on 
October  4,  2000,  at  10:00  am  and  October  7,  2000,  at  2:00  pm.  Your  total  fee  for 
audio  describing  this  production  is  $ _ .  Following  are  the  expectations  for  ful¬ 

filling  this  agreement: 

Terms  relevant  to  the  performances  of  October  4  and  October  7: 

A.  Along  with  the  secondary  describer,  attend  one  or  two  performances  by 
September  17.  You  may  choose  to  attend  any  of  the  following  performances: 

September  8  at  8  pm  September  9  at  8  pm 

September  10  at  7  pm  September  12  at  7:30  pm 

September  14  at  7:30  pm  September  15  at  8:00  pm 

September  16  at  2  pm  or  8  pm 

To  ensure  that  a  ticket  is  available  to  you,  please  inform  the  Education  and  Outreach 
Associate  of  your  choices  at  least  a  week  in  advance. 

B.  On  September  8,  2000,  a  videotape  recording  of  the  final  dress  rehearsal  will  be 
provided  to  you.  Begin  developing  the  written  description,  using  the  videotape  during 
the  period  of  September  8  -  September  16.  A  rough  version  of  the  description  should 
be  completed  by  September  22. 

C.  Rehearse  the  description  in  the  describer’ s  booth  at  least  three  times  during  the 
period  September  20  -  September  28.  Dates  and  times  TBA. 

D.  Please  submit  a  professional  biography  by  mail,  e-mail,  or  in  person  to  the 
Education  and  Outreach  Associate  by  September  28.  This  biography  will  be  printed 
as  a  program  insert. 

E.  On  September  30,  2000,  at  2:00  pm,  run  through  the  production  description 
with  the  secondary  describer  for  the  consultant  group,  consisting  of  blind  and 
sighted  individuals.  Please  arrive  at  the  theatre  no  later  than  1:00  pm  to  check  in 
with  the  stage  manager  and  sound  engineer. 

F.  Following  the  September  30  run  through,  meet  with  the  secondary  describer, 
consultants,  and  any  necessary  HTC  personnel  to  gather  feedback  about  the 
description.  Any  concerns  regarding  the  transmitting  equipment  can  be  addressed 
at  this  time  as  well. 

G.  Along  with  the  secondary  describer,  revise  the  description  as  necessary,  based  on 
the  feedback  from  consultants  and  HTC  personnel.  During  the  period  of  October  1- 
October  3  you  may  continue  rehearsing  the  description  during  performances  as 
needed. 

H.  Arrive  at  the  theatre  no  later  than  9:00  am  on  October  4,  2000,  to  go  over  neces¬ 
sary  notes  with  the  stage  manager,  sound  engineer,  and  secondary  describer  before 
the  performance. 

I.  Arrive  at  the  theatre  no  later  than  1:00  pm  on  October  7,  2000,  to  check  in  with  the 
stage  manager.  At  this  time,  please  return  the  dress  rehearsal  videotape  to  the  stage 
manager.  Please  note:  We  cannot  provide  payment  until  the  videotape  is  returned. 
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Appendix  C 
Describer  Contract 

(continued) 


2.  Failure  to  fulfill  any  of  the  above  clauses  (A-I)  due  to  illness,  family  emergency, 
action  of  the  elements,  act  of  God,  civil  commotion  or  riots,  or  any  other  reason 
beyond  your  control  shall  not  be  deemed  a  breach  of  contract.  In  the  event  that  you 
are  prevented  from  describing  one  or  both  performances  due  to  the  aforementioned 
causes,  you  will  be  paid  for  services  completed  to  date  in  an  amount  deemed  fair 
and  appropriate  by  you  and  HTC.  In  such  cases,  the  secondary  describer  will  per¬ 
form  as  primary  describer. 

3.  Likewise,  if  HTC  shall  be  prevented  from  exercising  its  production  rights  hereun¬ 
der,  or  if  the  HTC  production  shall  be  interrupted  due  to  epidemic,  fire,  action  of  ele¬ 
ments,  strikes,  labor  disputes,  government  order,  court  order,  act  of  God,  public 
enemy,  wars,  riots,  civil  commotion,  illness  of  performers,  or  any  other  cause  beyond 
HTC’s  control,  whether  of  a  similar  or  dissimilar  nature,  such  prevention  or  inter¬ 
ruption  shall  not  be  deemed  a  breach  of  contract.  You  will  be  paid  for  services  com¬ 
pleted  to  date  in  an  amount  deemed  fair  and  appropriate  by  you  and  HTC. 

4.  The  final  production  description  is  the  shared  property  of  HTC  and  PRIMARY 
DESCRIBER.  Following  are  the  specific  rights  of  HTC  and  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  production  description. 

A.  If  the  HTC  production  transfers  to  another  producer  or  venue  where  it  will  be 
audio-described,  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER  shall  receive  a  minimum  of  $75  from  the 
transferee  theatre  for  the  use  of  the  production  description.  The  transferee  theatre 
shall  also  include  the  following  acknowledgment  in  print  and  during  any  pre-show 
announcement:  “This  description  was  created  by  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER  for  this 
production  which  was  originally  staged  by  the  Huntington  Theatre  Company, 
Boston,  MA.” 

B.  HTC  shall  not  forward  the  production  description  to  any  other  theatre  or  allow 
any  other  theatre  to  use  or  adapt  the  description  for  a  new  production  of  Dead  End 
without  the  express  written  permission  of  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER. 

C.  HTC  has  the  right  to  use  or  adapt  all  or  any  part  of  the  production  description 
for  educational,  outreach,  marketing,  or  any  other  in-house  purposes  without  per¬ 
mission  from  PRIMARY  DESCRIBER. 

5.  If  the  above  is  satisfactory,  please  sign  and  return  one  copy  of  this  agreement 
within  seven  days  of  its  receipt. 

We  appreciate  the  expertise  and  commitment  to  excellence  that  you  bring  to  the 
Huntington’s  audio-described  performances  of  Dead  End,  and  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you.  If  you  find  any  items  in  this  letter  unclear  or  need  additional 
explanation  for  any  term  in  this  agreement,  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me  at 
617.266.7900,  extension  2548,  before  signing. 

Sincerely, 

Donna  Glick 

Director  of  Education  and  Outreach 


SIGNATURE _ DATE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY# 
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Appendix  D 
Equity  Authorization 


Below  is  an  example  of  a  letter  sent  to  Actors’  Equity  Association  to  request  permis¬ 
sion  to  audiotape  rehearsals  for  ASL  interpreters  and  videotape  rehearsals  for  audio 
describers.  Following  this  letter  is  Equity’s  response. 


July  7,  2000 

Beverly  Sloan 
Business  Rep 
Actors’  Equity  Association 
165  West  46th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10036 

Dear  Beverly, 

The  following  are  the  Huntington  Theatre  Company’s  concession  requests  related 
to  our  outreach  to  the  deaf  and  hearing-impaired  members  of  our  audience  and  to 
the  blind  and  visually  impaired. 

First,  we  request  approval  to  make  an  audiotape  of  the  first  rehearsal  of  two  of  our 
upcoming  productions  of  the  2000-2001  season,  Amphitryon  and  The  Amen  Comer, 
for  study  and  use  by  American  Sign  Language  interpreters  for  special  interpreted 
performances  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired. 

As  has  been  granted  in  past  seasons,  we  would  also  like  the  option  to  create  a  sec¬ 
ond  tape  during  the  technical  period  of  each  production  to  more  accurately  transmit 
the  pacing  and  any  script  changes  that  may  have  been  made  throughout  the 
rehearsal  period  to  the  interpreters. 

Secondly,  we  plan  to  create  an  audio-described  performance  of  our  productions  of 
Dead  End  and  Invention  of  Love  for  the  blind  and  visually  impaired.  The  perfor¬ 
mances  will  be  described  “live”  to  the  visually  impaired  members  of  our  audience 
as  the  production  is  performed  on  stage.  As  was  granted  last  season,  we  request 
approval  to  create  a  video  tape  of  the  final  dress  rehearsal  for  the  describer’s  sole 
use  to  create  a  script  and  rehearse  the  description. 

Upon  receipt  of  Equity’s  written  approval  for  all  of  the  above  items,  a  copy  of  the 
approval  letter  will  be  attached  to  all  Equity  contracts  as  has  been  required  in  the 
past.  We  will  also  ensure  that  the  tapes  are  destroyed  and  documentation  of  such  is 
forwarded  to  Equity. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  these  requests.  If  you  require  further  information, 
please  contact  me  at  ext.  2527.  I  look  forward  to  your  reply. 

Sincerely, 

Jill  Pearson 
General  Manager 
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Appendix  D 

Equity  Authorization 

(continued) 

August  17,  2000 

Jill  Pearson 

Huntington  Theatre  Company 

264  Huntington  Avenue 

Boston,  MA  02115 

Dear  Jill: 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  Huntington’s  request  to  make  reproductions  of  four 
productions  during  the  2000-2001  season  to  accommodate  the  Theatre’s  outreach 
to  its  audience  has  been  approved. 

The  Theatre  may  make  audiotapes  for  the  productions  of  Amphitryon  and  The  Amen 
Comer  for  study  and  use  by  American  Sign  Language  interpreters  for  special  perfor¬ 
mances  for  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired.  The  following  conditions  shall  apply: 

1)  Audiotape  recordings  may  be  made  during  the  first  rehearsal  of  each  production; 

and 

2)  A  second  tape  may  be  made  during  tech  week  in  order  to  transmit  pacing  and 
any  script  changes  that  may  have  occurred  during  rehearsals. 

The  Theatre  may  create  a  videotape  of  the  final  dress  rehearsal  of  the  productions 
Dead  End  and  Invention  of  Love  for  use  by  the  individual(s)  who  will  describe  the 
performance  to  blind  and  visually  impaired  members  of  the  audience. 

Actors  shall  be  advised  of  these  special  performances  and  of  the  audiotaping  and 
videotaping  of  each  production  prior  to  contract  signing.  In  addition,  audiotapes 
and  videotapes  may  not  be  in  the  possession  of  the  translators/describers  for  more 
than  one  week;  the  Theatre  shall  provide  written  certification  to  Equity  that  no 
duplicates,  in  whole  or  in  part,  have  been  made;  the  Stage  Manager  must  supervise 
the  recording  and  the  destruction  of  the  audiotapes  and  videotapes  and  report  the 
same  to  Equity  in  writing. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  shall  be  attached  as  a  rider  to  each  Actor’s  contract  and  posted 
on  the  Actor’s  call  board. 

Please  call  me  if  you  have  any  questions.  Best  wishes  for  a  great  season. 

Sincerely, 

Beverly  Ann  Sloan 

Business  Representative 

Actors’  Equity  Association 

BAS:db 

Appendix  E 

Description  Script  Sample 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  script  from  the  Huntington  Theatre 
Company’s  production  of  Mary  Stuart  by 
Friedrich  Schiller,  translated  by  Michael 
Feingold.  Description  is  in  italics. 

BURLEIGH 

No  woman  may  climb  to  the  block 
with  you.  Their  screams  and  sobbing... 

MARY 

She  shall  not  sob.  I  can  vouch  for  her 
sturdy  soul.  Do  not  part  me  in  dying 
from  my  nurse.  Her  warm  arms  car¬ 
ried  me  into  my  life  and  now  her  ten¬ 
der  hand  will  lead  me  to  my  death. 

Paulet... 

PAULET 
So  let  it  be. 

Burleigh... 

BURLEIGH 
It  shall. 

MARY 

Now  have  I  nothing  more  to  do  upon 
this  earth. 

Mary  holds  the  rosary  hanging  from  her 
waist. 

MARY 

As  you  stretched  out  your  arms  upon 
the  cross,  now  open  them  to  receive 
me  in  your  kingdom. 

She  turns  to  go.  Leicester  steps  in  her  way 
and  their  eyes  meet.  Mary  trembles  and  her 
knees  give  way.  Leicester  catches  her  and 
cradles  her  in  his  arms  upon  the  stone  floor. 
Mary  looks  up  at  him  as  he  strokes  her 
cheek. 

MARY 

You  have  kept  your  word  Lord 
Leicester  for  you  promised  to  lead  me 
from  this  prison  on  your  arm  and  now 
you  lend  it  to  me. 

He  envelops  her  hands  in  his. 


MARY 

Once  that  hand,  had  you  granted  it  to 
me,  blessed  with  your  heart’s  love, 
might,  Leicester,  have  made  freedom 
dear  to  me... 

Mary  shifts  onto  her  knees  and  faces  him. 
MARY 

Now,  as  I  go  on  my  path  to  take  leave 
of  this  world,  no  longer  racked  by 
earthly  longings,  now  Leicester,  I  can 
face  you  and  not  blush  for  shame,  all 
weakness  conquered  and  can  say 
farewell! 

Leicester  buries  his  face  in  her  lap. 

MARY 

Find  happiness  if  you  can.  You  won 
the  hearts  of  two  queens.  You  scorned 
and  betrayed  the  tender,  loving  heart  to 
conquer  the  proud  one.  May  your 
reward  not  be  your  punishment. 
Farewell. 

He  does  not  look  up  at  her. 

MARY 

I  have  no  more  business  on  this  earth. 

Hannah  helps  Mary  to  her  feet.  Mary  picks 
up  her  skirt  and  descends  the  staircase 
calmly.  As  she  goes,  Leicester  frantically 
kisses  the  folds  of  her  white  gown  that  trail 
behind  her.  Then.. .she  is  gone.  Leicester 
leans  heavily  against  a  nearby  stone  pillar 
and  weeps  silently.  Hannah  goes  down  the 
stairs  followed  by  Melvil,  Margaret, 
Burgoyne,  and  Paulet.  Burleigh  stops  by 
Leicester  and  sneers  at  him,  then,  he  too 
descends  the  stairs. 
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Glossary  of  Terms 


f 
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ACCESSIBLE  FORMATS  Materials  pro¬ 
duced  in  alternate  formats  to  regular  print. 
These  include  large  print,  braille,  audiocas¬ 
sette,  or  computer  disk.  Many  blind  or  visu¬ 
ally  impaired  individuals  also  recognize 
e-mail  as  a  convenient  and  useful  alternative 
format. 

ACCESS  TABLE  A  table  that  is  set  up  prior 
to  the  performance  where  patrons  can  pick 
up  tickets,  headsets,  braille,  and  large-print 
programs. 

AUDIO  DESCRIPTION  BOOTH  The  space 
from  which  the  describers  deliver  their 
description  before  and  during  the  perfor¬ 
mance.  The  booth  must  be  soundproof  so  as 
not  to  distract  the  audience,  actors,  or  stage 
crew;  have  full  view  of  the  stage;  have  the 
necessary  microphone  or  equipment  for 
transmitting  description;  a  table  or  the  like 
for  the  describers'  scripts;  and  a  light  source 
for  reading  the  description  script.  Also,  the 
describer  must  be  able  to  hear  the  stage  dia¬ 
logue  and  music  during  the  performance. 

DESCRIBERS'  DRESS  REHEARSAL 

Approximately  one  week  before  the  public 
audio-described  performances,  the 
describers  deliver  the  prepared  and 
rehearsed  description  for  an  invited  group  of 
blind  and  sighted  consultants  during  a  regu¬ 
lar  performance.  The  consultants  make  notes 
about  the  accuracy  and  clarity  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  give  feedback  to  the  primary  and 
secondary  describers  at  the  end  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  The  describers  then  make  the  nec¬ 
essary  changes  to  their  written  work  before 
the  public  audio-described  performance. 

GREETER  A  trained  person  who  is  at  the 
audio-described  performance,  welcomes  the 
patrons,  and  offers  assistance  if  needed. 

HEADSET  A  single-ear  headset  worn  by 
blind/low-vision  patrons  to  hear  the  audio 
description  during  a  performance.  An  FM 
headset  is  connected  to  a  receiver,  a  palm¬ 
sized  unit.  Headsets  are  also  available  for 
an  infrared  system. 


LARGE  PRINT  The  minimum  size  for  large- 
print  materials  is  fourteen-point  type.  Large- 
print  materials  are  most  commonly  available 
in  sixteen-  to  eighteen-point  type.  Standard 
serif  or  sans-serif  fonts  with  familiar,  easily 
recognizable  characters  are  best.  Some  rec¬ 
ommended  font  types  include  Arial,  Courier, 
Tahoma,  Times  New  Roman,  and  Verdana. 
Avoid  complicated,  decorative,  or  cursive 
fonts,  and  if  they  must  be  used,  reserve  them 
for  emphasis  only. 

MOPIX  Refers  to  WGBH's  Motion  Picture 
Access  Project.  It  can  also  refer  to  the  special 
technology  developed  and  used  under  this 
project  to  make  motion  picture  theatres 
accessible  to  audiences  who  are  blind  or 
visually  impaired  (DVS  Theatrical™).  Special 
FM  receivers  and  headsets  are  used  by  blind 
and  visually  impaired  theatregoers  to  listen 
to  description  of  the  visual  elements  of  the 
movie. 

NARRATION  Description  delivered  between 
the  lines  of  dialogue  during  the  running  of 
the  performance.  The  describer  narrates  the 
visual  elements  that  convey  meaning  or 
insight  into  1)  the  story  line,  2)  characters' 
development,  and  3)  the  relationships 
between  and  among  characters.  The  terms 
description  and  narration  are  used  synony¬ 
mously. 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  RULEMAKING 
(NPRM)  A  process  by  which  government 
agencies  publish  new  rules  and  regulations. 
They  appear  in  the  Federal  Register  and  usu¬ 
ally  include  a  period  for  public  comment. 

PRE-SHOW  DESCRIPTION  Before  the  start 
of  the  performance,  the  secondary  describer 
gives  a  description  of  the  scenery,  costumes, 
special  effects,  theatre  layout,  and  proper 
use  of  the  headsets.  In  general,  the  primary 
describer  is  unable  to  convey  this  informa¬ 
tion  during  the  performance  due  to  time  con¬ 
straints.  The  primary  and  secondary 
describers  collaborate  in  deciding  what  to 
include  in  the  pre-show  description  based  on 
the  visual  elements  specific  to  the  production. 
It  begins  approximately  thirty  minutes  before 


the  start  of  the  performance,  lasts  about  fif¬ 
teen  minutes,  and  is  repeated  as  time  per¬ 
mits.  If  there  are  numerous  set  changes  or 
unusual  costumes,  additional  description 
may  be  needed  before  the  start  of  each  act. 

PRE-SHOW  EXPERIENCE  A  pre-show 
experience  may  consist  of  a  tactile  tour,  an 
on-site  presentation  or  talk  by  a  theatre  rep¬ 
resentative,  or  a  stage  tour  before  the  actual 
performance.  Such  experiences  may  occur  at 
the  theatre  or  at  the  attending  group's  site  as 
an  outreach  or  educational  program. 

PRIMARY  DESCRIBER  The  person  respon¬ 
sible  for  preparing  and  delivering  the 
description  during  the  performance  or  event. 
The  primary  describer  collaborates  with  the 
secondary  describer  to  create  the  pre-show 
description  and  works  with  the  access  coor¬ 
dinator  or  theatre  management  to  provide 
an  equal  access  experience  for  attending 
patrons. 

SAP  (Second  Audio  Program)  A  chan¬ 
nel  available  on  most  stereo  televisions  and 
VCRs.  Viewers  access  the  SAP  channel  via 
either  a  button  on  their  remote  or  through  an 
on-screen  menu  (depending  on  the  model  of 
TV  or  VCR). 

SECONDARY  DESCRIBER  The  person 
responsible  for  preparing  and  delivering  the 
pre-show  description  of  costumes,  scenery, 
special  effects,  program  notes,  and  layout  of 
the  theatre  space.  In  the  event  the  primary 
describer  is  unable  to  fulfill  her/his  duties  on 
the  day  of  the  performance,  the  secondary 
describer  serves  as  the  "back  up"  and  is 
responsible  for  the  description  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance  using  the  prepared  script. 

TACTILE  TOUR  A  hands-on  tour  during 
which  patrons  can  touch  costumes,  set  ele¬ 
ments,  and  props  used  in  the  production. 

VOLUNTEER  DESCRIBER  A  person  who 
does  not  receive  financial  compensation  for 
audio-describing  performances. 
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Contributors 


Judy  Berk  is  the  executive  director  and 
founder  of  Cultural  Access  Consortium, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  making  the 
arts  accessible  to  all,  regardless  of  physi¬ 
cal  or  cognitive  abilities.  She  works 
closely  with  cultural  organizations  to 
create  accessible  programming  for  the 
Deaf  and  blindness  communities  and  to 
address  general  accessibility  issues.  Judy 
has  coordinated  the  student  matinee 
and  access  programs  at  the  Huntington 
Theatre  Company  and  has  co-authored 
the  Deaf-Blind  Theatre  Access  Guide  in 
collaboration  with  Northeastern 
University.  She  currently  serves  on 
Access/ Diversity  boards  of  The  Wang 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre,  and  Women  on  Top  Festival. 


Kim  Charlson  works  as  the  assistant 
director  at  the  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Library  at  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  A 
recognized  national  and  international 
authority  on  library  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  people  with  disabilities,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Braille  Authority  of 
North  America,  the  standard-setting 
body  for  braille.  Kim  has  been  a  leading 
consumer  advocate  for  audio  description 
and  arts  access  in  Massachusetts,  serv¬ 
ing  on  access  advisory  committees  for 
The  Wang  Center  for  the  Performing 


Arts,  Wheelock  Family  Theatre, 
Huntington  Theatre  Company,  and 
Women  on  Top  Festival.  Kim  has 
chaired  the  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  Board  of  Publications,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  ACB  Board  of  Directors, 
and  has  served  as  president  of  the  Bay 
State  Council  of  the  Blind,  the  Braille 
Revival  League,  and  Guide  Dog  Users 
Inc.  Her  writing  credits  include  con¬ 
tributing  a  chapter  on  Braille  Library 
Services  in  the  Library  of  Congress  book 
entitled  “Braille:  Into  the  Next 
Millennium,  September,  2000,”  and  co¬ 
authoring  a  chapter  on  accessing  video 
description  collections  in  Video  Collection 
Management  and  Development:  Perspectives 
for  Multiple  Types  of  Libraries,  2nd 
Edition,  being  published  by  Greenwood 
Press  in  late  2001. 


Valerie  Ching  currently  works  as  admin¬ 
istrative  coordinator  of  Web  ABLE,  a  con¬ 
sulting  and  technology  company 
dedicated  to  making  the  Internet  and 
World  Wide  Web  accessible  to  people 
with  disabilities.  For  five  years  previ¬ 
ously,  she  held  the  position  of  Education 
and  Outreach  Associate  at  the 
Huntington  Theatre  Company,  where 
she  facilitated  outreach  initiatives  with 
members  from  the  Deaf  community,  the 
blind  and  low-vision  communities,  youth 
organizations,  senior  citizen  groups,  and 
others.  Valerie  also  serves  as  program 
director  for  Cultural  Access  Consortium 
and  sits  on  the  board  of  StageSource,  the 
alliance  of  theatre  artists  and  producers 
that  provides  leadership  and  resources  in 
promoting  professional  nonprofit  theatre 
in  the  New  England  area. 


Andrea  Doane  was  trained  in  audio 
description  at  the  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre.  She  works  both  as  a  first-grade 
teacher  at  the  Edward  Devotion  School  in 
Brookline  and  as  an  audio  describer  for 
theatres  in  the  Boston  area.  She  has 
described  numerous  productions,  such  as 
Phantom  of  the  Opera,  Miss  Saigon,  and 
The  Nutcracker  at  the  Wang  Center;  To 
Kill  A  Mockingbird,  The  Miracle  Worker, 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Wheelock  Family 
Theatre;  and  Mary  Stuart  and  Dead  End 
at  the  Huntington.  Andrea  has  partici¬ 
pated  in  audio  description  presentations 
with  the  New  England  Foundation  for  the 
Arts  at  the  2000  Clearing  the  Path 
Accessibility  Conference  and  currently 
sits  on  Wheelock  Family  Theatre’s  access 
advisory  board. 
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Contact  Information  for 
Guidebook  Contributors 
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Kim  Charlson 

Audio  Description  Project  Coordinator 
Bay  State  Council  of  the  Blind 
57  Grandview  Avenue 
Watertown,  MA  02472 
617. 926. 9198 

kimcharlson@earthlink.net 


Valerie  Ching 

Cultural  Access  Consortium 
50  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
617.357. 1864 
617. 357. 1870  (fax) 
valerie_ching@hotmail.com 


Judy  Berk 
Executive  Director 
Cultural  Access  Consortium 
50  Franklin  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 
617.357. 1864 
617. 357. 1870  (fax) 
jberk2@a0l.com 


Andrea  Doane 
Massachusetts  Describer 
Wheelock  Family  Theatre 
200  The  Riverway 
Boston,  MA  02215 
617.879. 2148 
617.739. 9091  (fax) 
andrea.doane@erols.com 
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